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SOME THOUGHTS ON CLOCKS AND THEIR 
DECORATION 


LOCKS and timepieces form so prominent a feature in our daily 
lives, and are so constantly before our eyes, that it will not be 
out of place to sketch their artistic development from early 
days. 

It is conjectured that time was at first divided into years according to 
the apparent motion of the sun amongst the other heavenly bodies, then 
into months by the revolutions of the moon around the earth, and later 
into days by the alternate rising and setting of the sun, though it was 
probably long before any accurate apportioning of the day itself into 
hours took place. 

The Greeks and Romans had two ways of measuring time. One was 
by Clepsydre or water-glasses, and the other by Solarie or sundials. 
Vitruvius mentions a self-adjusting piece of mechanism moved by an 
equal influx of water, measuring the hours, which he ascribes to 
Ctesibius, the son of a barber in Alexandria, who lived about 140 B.C. 
Amongst many other methods, there were vessels having a small hole in 
the bottom set full of water in the courts of justice, and as the water 
dropped through, so the lawyers timed their pleadings. The hour- 
glasses, in which sand took the place of water, are an instance of the 
survival of this principle, and were very popular during the past cen- 
turies in England. 

It is doubtful when clocks which went by means of weights and 
wheels were invented, but many were in use in England in Chaucer’s 
time. Almost all the monasteries throughout the country had a clock at 
the close of the fourteenth century, though it is likely that these were 
quite as much for showing the courses of the heavenly bodies, the 
phases of the moon, and astronomical movements, as for marking the 
time in hours. 

Throughout the fifteenth century, clocks, being mostly constructed in 
iron and steel, were generally made by armorers and blacksmiths. It 
was not until the driving weights depending from cords and pulleys 
began to be superseded by a more compact motive power, and they could 
be easily moved, that they became decorative objects and were the work 
of clockmakers. 

To Peter Lightfoot, an ingenious monk of Glastonbury, who lived in 

The above article is reprinted, with some omissions, from The Architectural Review. In the course of 
it the author quotes from “ Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers,”’ by F. G. Britten, which has just 


been published in London by B. T. Batsford, and imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is an ex- 
haustive and valuable work, ornamented with innumerable illustrations. 
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the fourteenth century, is attributed the making of the clock, a very 
complicated piece of machinery, formerly in the Abbey, but now in the 
Science and Art Museum at Kensington. It was removed, at the time 
of the Dissolution, to Wells Cathedral, where the dial face now stands 
in the north transept. 

The treatment of this dial is somewhat remarkable, as it is six feet 
six inches in diameter, and is inclosed in a square frame, with seated 
figures of angels in the spandrels; the numerals are painted on circular 
tablets, the minutes on another circle, the phases of the moon on a lesser 
or inner circle, and the whole powdered over with gilt stars on a blue 
ground. In the upper part, under an arched pediment, are various 
figures of knights, 
ete., once worked 
by mechanism — 
though it is doubt- 
ful if these are 
the original ones, 
judging from the 
costumes they are 
represented in, 
which appear to be 
of the time of 
James or Charles I. 

The clock at 
Wimborne, in Dor- 
setshire, is also 
attributed to Peter 
Lightfoot, and has 
many features in 
common with the 
Glastonbury one. 

Another old 
clock, said to date 
from 1348, stood 
for many years in 
Dover Castle, and 
the works are now 
in the Science and 
Art Museum. 
These, which are 
the only portions 
remaining, like the 
Glastonbury one, 
are entirely of 
wrought iron, in- 
closed in a fram- 
ing of very charm- 
ing hammered 
work, the terminals 
to the angle stand- 
ards being full of 
GERMAN TaBLE Cock. 11 INones Hien. Asovr1580 feeling and spirit. 
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GERMAN TABLE CLOCK, SoUTH KENSINGTON Museum. ABovuT 1560-1570 
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Brass LANTERN CLOCK 


11 IncHES HIGH. 


ABouT 1650 





When portable or table clocks were 
first made cannot be said, but it was 
probably in Germany during the revival 
of clockwork in the sixteenth century, 
and in the British and South Kensington 
Museums there is a very beautiful series 
of early German, French, and Dutch 
clocks of this period. 

Many of them are extremely minute, 
ranging from some few inches to over 
a foot in height, and all are most elab- 
orately finished; some are merely round 
or octagonal boxes, some square with 
steel shaped balusters at the angles, in- 
closing panels of engraved and chased 
brass or iron, damascened with precious 
metals, and many are surmounted by 
figures and emblems, or moving mechan- 
ical devices. 

The one from South Kensington 
Museum is a very beautiful and typical 
example, showing most of the character- 
istics of the time. The case is in bronze 
gilt, with modeled and chased corner 
shafts, and perforated domed cover to 
the bell, crowned by a figure of Diana 
at the apex. The base, which is perhaps 
too large and deeply splayed for the 
upper part, is treated with panels of 
strapwork and fruit and flowers, all very 
boldly molded and executed. The total 
height, to the top of the figure, is 
eleven and one-half inches, and the 
probable date from about 1560 to 1570. 

Another and much smaller German 
clock, from the British Museum, is in- 
teresting as being almost a prototype of 
the English clocks of some years later. 
It is extremely simple and restrained 
in feeling. The delicately molded and 
fluted angle shafts, the plain-shaped 
frets around the base of the bell and 
the dial face are in steel, and the filling 
in to the sides and front, which are 
charmingly engraved, together with the 
base and the figure of the Virgin and 
Child, are in brass. The outline of the 
base and disposal of the feet give a 
character and breadth to the clock that 
we miss in much of the work of the fol- 
lowing century. The height to the top 
of the figure is eleven inches, by three 
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and three-eighths in- 
ches wide in the mid- 
dle, and the probable 
date is about 1580. 
Augsberg was the 
chief center for the 
manufacture of these 
clocks, and with Nu- 
remberg and Ulm, 
supplied the markets 
of Europe, for the 
Germans, from very 
early times, seem to 
have been noted for 
their horological skill, 
and most of the older 
clocks are of their 
workmanship, and 
certainly as works of 
art they take a very 
high place; but as 
time - keepers they 
could not always be 
relied upon, for 
Shakespeare speaks 
but slightingly of 
them when he says— 


‘‘ Like a German clock 
Still a repairing, ever out 
of frame, 
And never going aright.’’ 


In a Royal House- 
hold Book of Henry 
VIII. and Edward 
VI., in the inventory 
of goods at Westmin- 
ster Palace in 1542, 
among a long list of 
various clocks, we 
find, ‘‘One clocke of 
copper and gilt, with 
a man in the toppe of 


DutcH CLock. AsBoutT 1670 
IN THE POSSESSION OF THE AUTHOR 


same of like copper, holding the King his armes, sett in silver and gilt, 
standing upon a fote of walnut tre, garnished with XII. pilloures of 
like wodde,’’ a description which tallies with the German clocks, 
though the mention of the use of wood in connection with it is some- 
what unusual at such an early date. 

It was in Charles I.’s reign that the English clockmakers, doubtless 
emulating the French, formed themselves into a separate craft, and in 
1631 obtained a charter for the incorporation of their company, and from 
that date we have a sequence of clockmakers of almost European reputation. 
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Broadly speaking, the ordinary household clocks, which we are deal- 
ing with here, at this time were of two principal kinds, one with works 
driven by weights—a survival of the old medisval system—and the 
other with works driven by a spring. 

The spring clocks stood upon chimney-pieces and sideboards or 
tables, and were easily carried about; and, indeed, throughout the seven- 
teenth century were simply copies of the old German table clocks of a 
century previous, such as the small octagonal box-like examples. It is 
extremely rare to find any other form of English table clock until quite 
the latter half of the century. 

The other kinds of clocks were the lantern or bird-cage clocks, which 
hung from the walls high up, with their weights and chains exposed. 
They appear to have been made from about the middle of the sixteenth 

century, and lasted 
more or less un- 
changed well into 
the reign of George 
II. They were sup- 
ported on a bracket 
or hung from the 
wall, and the fram- 
ing was of brass, 
constructed with 
four angle pillars, 
connecting the top 
and bottom plates; 
the movement was 
inclosed at the back 
with a plate, in 
front with the brass 
dial, and at the 
sides with doors. 
They were nearly 
cubical in shape, 
from six to eleven 
inches high, and 
surmounted at the 
top by a large 
domical exposed 
bell. The early 
ones were much 
smaller, but this 
was the average 
size, which ob- 
tained in England 
for many years. 
There is no 
doubt that their 
general outline can 
be easily traced to 
Brass LANTERN CLocK. 8% IncnESs Hien the German ones of 
In BRITISH MusEUM. ABovuT 1680 the preceding cen- 
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tury, the treat- 

ment of the bell 

at the top being 

almost identical. 

In the early 

specimens about 

1630 the dial 

was small, and 

generally con- 

tained within 

the width of the 
framework. The 
hourcireles were 

narrow and the 

numerals short, 

and the open 

frets, which 

form such a 
characteristic 

feature around 

the bell at the 

top, usually had 

a shield for the 

crest or initials 

of the owner, 

with heraldic supporters on 
either side, and the name 
of the maker engraved 
along the base. Then, 
about 1650, the fret with 
the crossed dolphins came 
into use, and continued as a 
favorite pattern so long as the 
lantern clocks were made. 

Toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century the dial face 
widened out until at last it pro- 
jected some two or more inches 
on either side, and suggested, 
doubtless, the idea of the large- 
dial clocks so prevalent in later 
years. 

A good and typical example 
of the lantern clocks is in the 
South Kensington Museum. It 
is five inches square and eleven 
inches high to the top of the Hanaine CLock From THE 
spherical bell; the dial face is Brivisn INpIA Orrice 
six and one-half inches across, 
and projects slightly on either side in front of the framework; two 
very pleasingly molded terminals surmount the angle pillars, and 
the frets around the bell are of the dolphin pattern, very delicately 
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engraved. It 

has a small in- 

ner dial, with 

an engraved 
Me border of 
Wing leaves and 
a 7 flowers, sepa- 
. DC mies Be. rating it from 
the outer or 

numeral one, 

and the name 

of the maker 

in the upper 

portion, ‘‘An- 

drew Pryme, 

Londini fecit.’’ 

He was admit- 

ted a freeman 

of the Clock- 

makers’ Com- 

pany in 1647, 

and as it had 

only been in 

existence some 

BRACKET CLocK. ABouT 1710 sixteen years, 

WiTH ENGRAVED DIAL AND ARCHED Top and — of 

the early mem- 

bers were in 
their maturity at the time of its incorporation, it is fair to assume this 
as the probable date of the clock. 

The lantern clock, about 1680, from the British Museum, is by the 
celebrated Thomas Tompion, of whom I shall have more to say here- 
after. It is rather unusually small, being only three and one-half inches 
square by eight and three-fourths inches high to the top of the finial; 
the dial is four and one-half inches across, the numerals are longer and 
the circle wider than in the earlier and preceding instance, but the whole 
proportion and detail are very pleasing. 

Some other clocks, belonging to the same class as these lantern ones, 
were made in Holland, chiefly in the northern districts, from about 1650 
to the end of the century, and though somewhat coarse in detail, they 
are so decorative and pleasing in outline that no apology need be made 
for mentioning them. 

The example illustrated was purchased at Hindeloopen, in Friesland. 
It stands on a shaped and molded bracket, decorated with painted flow- 
ers, with an arched wooden hood above and a board at the back, pierced 
and painted to represent mermaids. It runs from eight to ten hours, 
and like the lantern clocks is inclosed on all sides—the frets at the top 
of the dial and above the hood are of heraldic design, in cast lead, 
painted and gilt, as are also the bottom and side wings, the dial being 
also of metal, painted with a landscape in the center. Over the hood, 
and hanging down on either side, is a hand-crocheted white cotton 
cover, with the emblems of Faith and Hope worked in it, but in this 
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case it has been taken off to show the details of the sides. The clock 
probably dates from about 1670, and like most of the painted furniture 
peculiar to Friesland, and Hindeloopen in particular, must once have 
been exceedingly bright and gaudy. 

Another type of hanging or wall clocks, which is seldom seen, is the 
one I am enabled to illustrate by the kind permission of the Under- 
Secretary of State for India. It is now in Whitehall, whither it was 
removed at the demolition of the old offices of the East India Company 
in Leadenhall Street, in 1862. The case, which is exceedingly quaint in 
outline, is entirely of wood, without any glass covering to the dial, very 
pleasingly molded, painted and gilt, and in almost perfect condition, 
and the clock itself is an excellent timekeeper. 

The face, painted white, is two feet five and one-half inches in 
diameter; two angle shafts, with terminals and pendants, support a cireu- 
lar molded pediment, crowning the top of the dial, and beneath the over- 
hanging wings are crisply carved and perforated frets. The trunk, 
containing the pendulum, has a circular-headed door, in the center of 
which is a painted sea piece; this, however, is said not to be original, 
having only been 
added at the close 
of the last cen- 
tury. Inside the 
ease there is the 
following extract 
from the court 
minutes of the 
company, bearing 
date the 26th of 
October, 1674, 
which is supposed 
to refer to this 
clock: ‘‘Ordered 
that the Secty. 
doe buy a clock 
for the Comps. 
use, to be set in 
the room where 
the Court of Com- 
mittees meet upon 
the best terms 
procurable’’ ; but, 
unfortunately, the 
cold light of hard 
fact upsets this 
legend. Clocks of 
this date had only 
one hand—the 
hour one; and the 
minutes were not 
then marked, but 
an inner ring was HANGING, OR WALL CLOCK 
divided up into SHOWING SquARE DiaL. Asovut 1665 
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the quarters of each hour only. The case, too, is quite fifty or sixty 
years later, and cannot possibly be dated earlier than the reign of 
George I. The detail of the cornice and the finials—so similar to 
those on the iron railings of the period—the very shaping of the head 
and arrangement of the side shafts are all so essentially eighteenth- 
century in feeling and character that we can only conclude no record 
has been kept of the disappearance of the 1674 clock, and this has by 
some mischance come to be regarded as the original. 

This shape of clock became very common toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, and may even now sometimes be met with stowed 
away in country-houses. It generally had a large wooden dial, painted 
or japanned black, with gilt hands and figures, and a short trunk for the 
pendulum, and was without any glass covering. 

Before dealing further with clocks, a few words might be said about 
the dials and faces, which, in their way as evidences of date, are as dis- 
tinctive and full of character as the cases. 

The hour cirele in the seventeeth century was separate and planted 
on the face, and this arrangement continued more or less until the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, when it was abandoned, and the numerals 

were cut directly on the 
face of the dials. These 
were of brass, the hour 
circles being generally 
silvered and the numer- 
als blacked to contrast 
with the groundwork 
below, which was chased 
and engraved, or left 
with a sand face. 
When the wooden 
hoods for bracket clocks 
came into fashion, 
about the time of Charles 
II., the difficulty of fit- 
ting around the circular 
dial was evident, and it 
was made square, with 
the angles filled with 
engraving or raised or- 
namental spandrels. 
The example illustrated 
shows the dial of a 
hanging or wall clock 
with the numeral circle 
contained within the 
face and not projecting 
beyond it, as in the 
lantern ones. This 
might have been in- 
closed in a wooden 
BRACKET CLOCK WITH Basket Top hood, but the retention 
ApouT 1685 of the fret on the top 
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rather goes to show 
that it had no cov- 
ering. The face is 
boldly engraved, 
and the probable 
date is about 1665. 
The earliest of 
these date from 
about 1665 to the 
close of the cen- 
tury, and took the 
form of cherubs’ 
heads, with delicate 
scroll work, and 
wings beautifully 
and erisply mod- 
eled, and some- 
times chased by 
hand; then came 
the larger and 
more elaborate, 
though less satis- 
factory, treatment 
of the same idea; 
then cupids sup- 
porting a crown 
and foliage, or 
scepters, which are BRACKET CLOcK. ABouT 1680 

seen in Queen MADE BY JOSEPH KNIBB 

Anne’s reign and 

lasted till about 1710; and following these, which have such an unmis- 
takable stamp about them, came the rococo patterns and badly designed 
scroll work and foliage of the latter half of George III.’s reign, which 
lingered on in country districts to even a later date. 

In the long-case and bracket clocks the brass dials at first were small, 
and though of course larger than in the lantern ones, yet not much more 
than nine or ten inches square; they gradually increased in size until at 
the close of the eighteenth century fourteen or fifteen inches was not 
uncommon. 

Originally there was only the hour hand, but with the division of the 
hour into minutes this single hand gave place to two, which were of 
steel, quaintly pierced and chiseled, and in the earlier examples charm- 
ing pieces of design and workmanship; indeed, in the seventeenth and 
first half of the eighteenth centuries, no effort was spared to make the 
dials as decorative as possible. 

The makers’ names at first were written in Latin, either at the bot- 
tom or within the hour circle, but toward the close of the century this 
went out of fashion, and the name and place were put in English, some- 
times with the addition of a Latin motto bearing on the subject of Time. 
In Queen Anne’s reign we find that semi-circular tops to the dials came 
into use for the better class of clocks, but whether this was merely a sur- 
vival of the frets surmounting the faces of the old lantern clocks, or in 
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accordance with the popular taste for arched pediments, which were 
being used in connection with other pieces of furniture, is a matter for 
conjecture. 

This part of the dial was sometimes filled with the name and place of 
the maker, or a figure of Time and a motto, and during the eighteenth 
century afforded great scope for the ingenuity of the clockmaker, who 
often contrived a revolving moon and stars, rocking ships, moving 
figures, or other quaint conceits. 

The clock by William Wilkins, of Devizes, is an interesting instance 
of the way tradition lingers in country districts, for though the dial has 
the later arched addition, yet the face itself is engraved and the numeral 
circle divided into hours only, after the manner of many years previ- 
ous. The two hands were added probably when the old movement was 
taken out and the present one substituted. The dial face is unusually 
small, being only four inches square, and the total height of the case, 
which is oak and very simply made, is five and three-fourths inches. 

Quite early in the eighteenth century we sometimes see the plain 
silvered dials, but these are generally found in clocks by well known 
makers, and did not become common until many years later. About 
1760 the white enameled and painted dials came into fashion, and 
lasted, more or less, until the close of the century. 

When the metal covering of the lantern clocks was given up, the 
clock itself was surrounded by a wooden ease or hood, which at first was 
simply a plain covering, with a flat top and cornice, the whole lifting off 
when the clock had to be wound; indeed, this was the way the hoods 
of all the first long-case clocks were made. 

These early wooden cases rapidly developed into those of the charm- 
ing bracket clocks which were so popular in the later years of Charles 
Il.’s reign, and which, with slight variations of treatment, lasted 
throughout the eighteenth century. They were made either to stand on 
a bracket or a table, to be looked at from all sides, and with the cornice 
and base moldings continued around just as in front. The back metal 
plate covering the works was nearly always beautifully engraved, and 
could easily be seen through the glass doors that now inclosed the clocks. 

In the illustration given the domical basket-shaped top is of stamped 
and perforated brass, surmounted by a finely modeled handle, very 
characteristic of the early clocks, as are also the applied brass ornaments 
around the front of the case, which is of ebony veneer upon an oaken 
framing. The dial is of brass, seven inches square, with the early span- 
drels in the angles, and there is no maker’s name on any portion of the 
clock, which is somewhat unusual, though it probably was made about 
1685. 

Another particularly fine example, and about the same date, if not 
earlier, is illustrated. This also is in ebony, and very finely molded, 
with a wooden domical top, finished, as all these clocks were, by a brass 
handle, and at the bottom of the dial is the inscription, ‘‘Joseph Knibb, 
Londini, Fecit.’’ 

Knibb was a very celebrated clockmaker in Oxford in the reign of 
Charles II., for whom he made several clocks, and Mr. Britten, in his 
‘‘Former Clock and Watch Makers,’ says that toward the close of the 
century he moved to London, as he had a shop in Fleet Street, and was 
enrolled a member of the Clock Makers’ Company in 1670, and made a 
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clock for Windsor Castle in 1677. One 
special peculiarity of his clocks, and which is 
very finely exemplified here, is the fretting 
of the applied numeral circle, which he 
pierced through to show the groundwork of 
the face, leaving the numerals and hour and 
minute circles in relief. 

The use of the pendulum in connection 
with clocks having weights and chains to a 
great extent modified the shape and construc- 
tion of the case, and marked an epoch in the 
era of clockmaking. Who first actually used 
it as a controller to clocks is impossible to say, 
for though Galileo, the astronomer, first dis- 
covered its action, he did not apply it to the 
movement of a clock, and it was not until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, in England 
at any rate, used for practical clockmaking 
purposes. 

Lord Grimthorpe claims that Richard 
Harris made the first pendulum clock for St. 
Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, in 1641, and 
Christian Huygens, a Dutchman, it is known, 
used it about 1650; Dr. Robert Hooke, 
Ahasuerus Fromantil, and many other emi- 
nent clockmakers were adopting it about this 
time, so that it would be unjust to connect 
with the name of any one man what was 
probably common knowledge to all. 

It is generally admitted that clocks were 
not inclosed in the long cases until after the 
adoption of the pendulum, which came into 
general use about 1680, though before this 
time many of the hanging or lantern clocks, 
and all of the bracket ones, which I have 
just dealt with, were fitted with short bob 
pendulums. The long case was for the better 
protection of the pendulum, which from its 
increased length and risk of damage needed 
to be inclosed by some covering. 

As timekeepers these tall-case clocks were 
greatly superior to any which had preceded 
them, and their beauty and grace of outline 
made them very popular. At first they were 
only made by a few makers in the larger 
towns, but as the demand increased many 
were manufactured locally, and this was 
almost a work of necessity, as the difficulty 
of carrying the works, to say nothing of the 
cumbrous wooden cases, to any great distance, 
the risk of damage, and the need of a person 
to set them up and keep them in going order, 


Lone-CasE CLOCK 
AxBouT 1705. MADE BY 
HENRY Poisson 
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resulted in the clocks being made on the 
spot, the works by the clockmaker and the 
ease by the cabinetmaker, which fact is borne 
out by the names and places almost invari- 
ably seen on the dials. 

The earliest long-case clocks were very 
simple and severe in outline, tall and narrow 
in the waist, and generally without the 
strongly marked base which became such a 
feature in the later ones; the door in the trunk 
is square-headed, with the plain half-round 
molding so characteristic of the William and 
Mary period in furniture; a small glass cir- 
cular or oval eye is let in just opposite the 
pendulum, and the entablature of the hood is 
classically treated with architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, and supporting angle shafts, follow- 
ing the fashion of the day, which gave place 
afterward to the cornice only, and in the 
frieze is nearly always found at first the per- 
forated and repoussé brass filling, and later 
the pierced wooden fret. 

Many of the early cases in England were 
finished in veneers made from the burs of 
walnut or other woods of beautiful grain, for 
though mahogany had been imported for 
more than a century previous, it was, even 
at the close of the seventeenth century, too 
costly for general use; indeed, at this time 
oak and walnut seem to have been uni- 
versally employed in making furniture. The 
veneer was laid on an oaken groundwork, 
and this can broadly be taken as evidence of 
early date—in later years on pine or elm. 
Sometimes the veneer was a rich marquetry 
of foliage, flowers, birds, ete., in holly, box, 
or other woods, after the Dutch manner, 
though the essentially English work was gen- 
erally made up of intricate and extremely 
delicate geometrical patterns, interlacing to 
an extent that sometimes produces a feeling 
of confusion in the design. 

In the Guildhall Museum are several 
long-case clocks of early date belonging to the 
Clock Makers’ Company, and among them 
two of Tompion’s. From Britten’s ‘‘Former 
Clock and Watch Makers’’ we gather that 
Thomas Tompion, the father of English 
watchmaking, was born in 1638, and died in 
1713. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

: oe Mr. Britten says ‘‘that throughout his career 
yous igen all ., he was closely associated with some of the lead- 
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ing mathematicians and philoso- 
phers of his time. The theories of 
Dr. Hooke and the Rev. Ed. Barlow 
would probably have remained in 
abeyance but for Tompion’s skillful 
materialization of them. He soon 
became the leading watchmaker at 
the court of Charles II., and was 
everywhere welcomed as an artist 
of commanding ability. After 
years of application he 

left English watches and clocks the 
finest in the world, and the admira- 
tion of his brother artists.” 

In the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century lacquered or jap- 
anned furniture was very fashion- 
able, generally in the form of 
cabinets which were imported from 
China in the tea ships. Its intro- 
duction into this country created a 
desire for other decorations to 
match, and the clock-case naturally 
received its share of attention. 
Now in England the art of lacquer- 
ing was unknown, though in Hol- 
land it was practiced to some small 
extent, so the clock-cases were made 
there, ’ generally of oak, and sent 
out with the tea ships to be lacquered 
in China. This was both a costly 
and tedious process, because the time 
spent in the long sea voyages in the 
old sailing vessels round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the process 
of laequering in China, and in the 
return passage. To remedy this, 
the Dutch took up the lacquer busi- 
ness and speedily gathered together 
an extensive trade, and decorated 
all kinds of furniture in this way. 

The long case did not come into 
fashion till the close of the seven- 
teenth century, by which time inlay 
and veneering had usurped the place 
of carving, and it was only toward LacQuERED LONG-CasE CLOCK 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
during the Chippendale period, that we find carved ornament in the 
cases, and then it is of such a totally different character, and so sparingly 
used, as to form quite a distinct school of its own. 

E. GUY DAWBER. 
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House IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


POSSIBILITIES IN A SOUTHERN CLIME. 


HE beautiful all-the-year-round climate of Southern California 

admits of great possibilities in the making of a charming home. 

The really successful houses in this climate are the ones in 

which it is possible to spend most of the time out of doors. The 
statement sounds paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true. 

Plastered houses, which are being built to a great extent of late, 
revivals of old Spanish architecture, modified for modern use and con- 
venience, afford the best examples, and the patio, which is a part of 
them, is the real factor in the outdoor life of the house. 

In some eases the house is built around the court or patio, leaving a 
square outdoor room in the center, as in the old Spanish houses; again 
the house forms an L, and the patio fits snugly into the triangle formed 
by the house. These patios are paved, either with brick or cement, a 
space being left next to the house for the insertion of ferns, vines, etc. ; 
unpaved spaces are also left near the center, usually for planting large 
palms or small tropical trees. They afford some little shade, so that one 
may enjoy the sweet-laden air of this open conservatory, and still be 
protected from the direct rays of the sun. These garden-rooms also 
provide admirable playgrounds for children. 

One of the most attractive and livable of these houses is that of Mr. 
Frank Emery, of Pasadena, formerly of Chicago. The lines of the house 
are extremely simple, but pleasing; the color is the soft yellowish gray 
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of the old 
adobe mis- 
sions, with just 
a suggestion 
of vermilion 
about the win- 
dows, veranda, 
and patio for 
trimming. The 
tile roof, of the 
same quiet 
adobe tint, is 
‘‘much in evi- 
dence,’’as Rus- 
kin would have 
it, and gives 
picturesque- 
ness and charm 
to the whole 
house. 

The interior 
is cheerful and 
delightful, and 
might be that 
of any Eastern 
home, but for 
the fact that 
long French 
windows on the 
west of the liv- 
ing-room, and 
casements on 
the south of 
the dining- 
room open into 
a large patio. 

Mocking- 
birds sing mer- 
rily all day 
long from the 
branches of 
orange and 
sweet-scented 
acacia trees 
just beyond, 
and everything 
about ‘‘invites 
to that indolent 
repose, the 
bliss of south- 
ern climes.”’ 
UNA NIXSON 
HOPKINS. 
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THE GENESIS OF A REST ROOM 


E are a tired people. Our faces show it, and even when we 
rest, or do what is known by that name, we either, as one of 
our best-known public men phrased it, ‘‘rest like fury,’’ or 
with so little sense of the real meaning of the word that we 

end the process more exhausted than when we began. 

The modern house is in part responsible—this modern house, built to 
sell, with its undeadened floors, its sounding-board capacity for magni- 
fying every noise made in it, and, if in town or village, its fatal near- 
ness to its neighbors—this is in itself a rest-destroyer. Happily one 
distinguished architect has begun to think, and is telling us ‘‘How to 
Build for Privacy.’’ In the meantime the mass of houses already built 
know neither privacy nor rest, the procession toward the insane asylums 
lengthens year by year, the percentage of nervous invalids is an always 
increasing one, and the patent medicine manufacturers of nervines and 
nerve foods of all orders, are piling up fortunes from causes impos- 
sible in any other country. Yet a little thought, a little study, and 
hardly more, perhaps less, expenditure than now goes to futile schemes 
of decoration and furnishing, would mean a result of incalculable 
value. This is stated authoritatively. The writer has lived it, and 
knows the problems for all sorts and conditions of houses no less than 
of women. There are obstacles, yes, but none of them insurmountable. 

Thus far as a people, we have left considerations of color chiefly to 
the artist, and count sensitiveness on this head as a feature of the artist 
temperament. For those happy enough to live in close touch with the 
best work now being done by our American artists at home, it is difficult 
to realize that as a people we know little of art or of the law of color. 
The art sense is growing. At the great centers we are gathering collec- 
tions at which Europe is beginning to look enviously, but these are for 
the few. The masses as yet are untaught. 

With this refining and opening sense comes another, a growing feeling 
for and comprehension of what may be called the physiological and 
psychological aspects of color. Swedenborg’s ‘‘Correspondences,’’ for 
instance, are seen to mean even more than his disciples have supposed, 
and scientists are now affirming the value of what we knew at one time as 
the ‘‘blue-glass craze’ and the physical effects of color in health and 
disease. 

It would seem, then, from these and other considerations of like 
order, that we are ready for a possible new departure. Rest, it is 
proven, must be had if our vital statistics are to alter for the better. An 
exacting climate, a general tension born of a money-getting age, and the 
pressure of living in all ways, compel thought as to how such pressure is 
to be lessened, what means are possible, how the thought may grow. A 
rest room absolutely apart from all ordinary uses, if only like the 
prophet’s ‘‘little chamber on the wall’’—a room to which all in the 
home may have access in turn, consecrated to rest, and belonging first 
and most to the mother—this is possible in any average house. A child 
may know, and in time our children will be taught naturally and simply, 
that the tints put on by earth and leaf as autumn passes on are the tints 
of the rest time. 
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That is one lesson, and the pine wood holds another. The peace and 
strength of the great woods are not alone in ‘‘the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks,’’ the odors of spice and of balm. It is the thick carpet 
of brown needles, the soft gray and brown lichen-dotted trunks, sun- 
shine shimmering softly in flecks and little patches here and there and 
above the blue. From dark to light. The scheme is plain. To work it 
out is easy, and it may be done in no more expensive materials than 
denim and in exactly the right blending of colors in the wash for walls 
and eeiling. The high lights are to be furnished by clearest yellow sash 
curtains, and at least one yellow one in the pile of soft brown sofa cush- 
ions; lamp shade, and vase or jug supplying other points. Corduroy 
is to be had in delightful browns, and is excellent for lounge and chair 
cover, though russet leather has its own advantages and women are 
learning to like it as men have long done. 

As to walls they may have a simple wash in soft, very pale brown; 
or if desired, deep cream. A stenciled frieze may hold all the shades 
employed, dashes of Indian red standing for the pure high color here 
and there in the lichens and club-moss of the trees, and such stenciling 
can be and has been excellently well done by amateurs. A ceiling in 
pale cream may have a border also stenciled and harmonizing with the 
frieze. One rest room of this order chose robin’s-egg blue, with at 
intervals little scattered groups of golden stars; another, palest leaf- 
brown with the same addition; the floor having a rug of deep soft 
browns and grays, the latter barely indicated. The effect is inde- 
seribably soothing and reposeful. 

‘The restiest place I ever saw in a house,’’ said one tired woman, 
and it is true. Also it will be seen that the matter varies according to 
the purse and taste of the possessor, the one imperative law for all alike 
being no miscellaneous bric-i-brac, no bows or scarfs, nor flying dra- 
peries; nothing that suggests movement. A winged Mercury, for 
instance, the most restless and distracting of statues for house adorn- 
ment, is, in the nature of things, barred out,"and so also with all that is 
frail and unsubstantial or suggestive of much care needed for its preser- 
vation. A broad and easy couch with plentiful cushions, a deep loung- 
ing chair, a table firm enough to lean upon, a bookshelf for the one or 
two books that mean rest, a peaceful landscape on the wall, if only a 
good bit of process work, simply framed; this is all that is needed, and 
its effect is certain. 

Years ago, in the gray old cathedral of Notre Dame de Paris, the 
writer learned the value of these very combinations of color and their 
peace-bringing power. Engrossed for many months in work that com- 
pelled knowledge of the working side of Paris life and of its poor, it 
became a habit to end the day, whenever possible, in this place of peace, 
where the yellow light filtered through the glorious thirteenth-century 
window at the end of the apse, falling on the gray old columns, the 
long arches, on chapel and memorial tomb, as the sunshine falls in 
deepest wood. There are matchless yellows in that glass whose secret 
we seek but do not find; the color of wisdom and enlightenment, the 
blending of all force that earth holds with all that sun may lend her. 
The day and its weary work fell away. There was no need of priest or 
choir; only the light and color and the soft shadow on which twilight 
gained as softly. 
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For us, in this country there is one spot that holds a little of the same 
power of repose, a great synagogue in New York, whose architect has 
learned the secret and who planned for light from above falling through 
a window of many tones in yellow; the whole interior finish in carven 
wood of wainscot and seats and all fittings being in these leaf-browns. 
There, too, one may rest and listen as the noble organ follows rather 
than leads the deep chant of the cantor, or simply feel the diffused quiet 
that high knowledge has made a part of the place. 

Here, then, is more than one phase of the rest room, and from a 
woman who is both artist and author there comes to me another, which 
gives the possibility for wealth. 

‘‘There is in my house a room to restin. Home is a place of rest, 
or should be, but in the home this room is the shrine in the midst of the 
temple, the very core of all the restfulness. 

‘“‘It means rest in every line. Itis not a high, towering apartment, 
to stir the soul with aspiration, or make it feel hung up by the hair, but 
a wide, low room, curving and brooding over you with a sense of space 
and quiet and protection most comforting and good. Not too large, that 
you be left with a sense of defenselessness around the edges; not too 
small, that you feel you cannot stretch, and not too low, to oppress you 
breathlessly; but the roof arches over you like a summer twilight, the 
windows arch in the same wide curve, and are deep-silled and seated 
that you may lounge and look at will, and the outlook is into green gar- 
dens, mossy-walled, with soft, purple hill crests here and there; 
beyond, freedom and peace. 

‘There are no corners in my room. The doors and windows slide in 
their casings, and their casings are curved and carved in most lovely 
fashion. The walls blend into the floor with a molding that suggests the 
transition from meadow-grass to elm-trunk, and the domed roof makes 
heaven seem a part of earth instead of a journey away. The colors here 
are still and smooth, yet not monotonous. The cool rose and green that 
follow the setting sun, and even a soft sheen as of stars lighten the gen- 
tle undertones that prevail, and the eye can wander from one to the 
other as in a shady wood with sky vistas, and never weary. There are 
few things in the room. Curtains, long and soft, that sway gently as 
the light wind plays among them; cushions at hand for any place of lying 
down; a fair, white silence at one end, and a long picture of the sleeping 
ocean at the other; one bowl of roses—thatisall. The floor is soft with 
rugs, and large chairs wait for you. You may bring what book you 
like, if books are restful to you, and the music-room is just beyond, if 
you open one wide door. Outside the fountain whispers with the wind. 
That is my rest room.”’ HELEN CAMPBELL. 
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THE HOME DOORS OF ENGLAND 


E was no doubt a merry man and a proper patron—that Conte di 
H Bevilacqua, who, instead of complaining to Sanmicheli that his 
doorway was too large, turned the point of his disappointment 
by the carving of a generous Latinism. Over the too capacious 
entrance he wrote: ‘‘Patet janua cor magis’’—‘‘My door is wide, my heart 
is wider’’; as who should say, ‘‘My home shall more than fulfill in hos. 
pitality the promise of my portals.’’ Sir Henry Wotton tells the tale, 
and maybe it is his own imagination that invents the disappointment. 
Who can say but that the wide heart came first and ordained the wide 
door to lead up to the motto? Be that as it may, Italy, we are sure, had 
no need to wait for Palladio’s day to establish the conclusion that ‘‘the 
principal entrance was never to be regulated by any certain dimensions, 
but by the dignity of the master ;’’ and that ‘‘to exceed in the more rather 
than in the less is a mark of generosity.’’ Here, at least, is testimony 
enough to establish as early as the sixteenth century the principle, ever 
apparent in the architecture of later Europe, though hardly ever 
expressed—being, in fact, rather a sentiment than an axiom—that doors 
have a certain freedom from that control which binds the other matters 
that go to the making up of externals in architecture. That quality 
which gives the freedom, what shall we call it? Where will the word 
come from, unless from the least likely of all sources—from Words- 
worth, the poet of cottages. ‘‘A human door,’’ wrote Wordsworth, 
speaking, it may be, half at random, or meaning, as is likely, no more 
than man’s door, the door of a home. Like all true poets—or what is 
the same thing, prophets—he said more than he meant, or rather, meant 
more than he knew, and driven by meter to a synonym, has given 
voice, in a smal] way, to an oracle. 
Humanity is the word we want. 
It is the key spiritual to the spiri- 
tual essence of all doors; it is the 
quality of which in these few 
pages I shall hope to treat. 

Those notions of grandeur, 
which are the basis of monu- 
mental design, are largely metric 
considerations expressed in terms 
of humanity; and the point of 
measurement, the ultimate crite- 
rion, or instrument of valuation, 
is infallibly, if sometimes uncon- 
sciously, the door. In fact, the 
Palladian dictum that the door is 
to be proportioned to the magni- 
ficence of the owner is one that 
has found general modern accept- 
ance, though perhaps not exactly 
in the original sense. A door 
SoUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK being primarily an entrance for 
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men, there underlies our thought 

of every door the consideration 

that its size has been regulated 

by the human standard. You 

see a door six feet high in a 

cottage and one eight feet high 

in a villa, and you conclude 

from the contrast that the one 

is inhabited by a being of nor- 

mal size who will stoop if need 

be; but that the other is the 

abode of a stiff-necked and high- 

headed creature who adds to his 

own height by a silk hat,’and to 

his wife’s by heels and feathers. 

This is the rudimentary applica- 

tion of the Palladian theory re- 

moved only one stage from the 

wigwam phase of civilization, 

when maybe the chief has room 

to go into his hut on his knees, 

while his subjects crawl in like 

the serpent upon their watch- 

pockets. But the Palladian 

theory goes further, and takes BRENTFORD 

account not merely of modern 

devices for adding a fraction of a cubit to man’s stature, but also of 
those less measurable attributes, such as worth and wealth, which differ- 
entiate human beings more surely than feet lineal. It is here, in these 
secondary attributes, that Count Bevilacqua’s large heart comes into 
play, and the wealth of a Barney Barnato or the majesty of a queen. 
All these things find their expression oddly enough in the size of the 
doorway, where the equipment of a man’s mind or pocket, or the height 
of his rank are symbolized—shall I say complimented—by the sugges- 
tion that he is too big in stature for a common man-sized orifice of 
entrance. 

The door which is bigger than a man’s needs says to the passer-by, 
‘“‘A greater than man lives here.’’? If a man says this of himself by 
ordaining his own door, let him remember that if he turn it not with 
some jest of welcome, like the good gentleman of Verona, he has but 
perpetuated in stone those courtier cries, the acquiescence in which 
ended so uncomfortably for King Herod. The door’s testimony, mute 
but perpetual, may mean, as it often does, ‘“This is the house of God and 
the gate of salvation, too.’’ To this we owe the vast portals of Chartres 
and the huge doors of St. Peter’s. It may mean, ‘“‘Here dwells 
majesty,’’ and this, without Herodian blasphemy, may enlarge the 
entrance of Buckingham Palace. Again, the door too wide and too high 
for a common Briton’s entering may be saying, not, ‘‘Here is the home of 
Polyphemus or of ogres,’’ but simply, ‘‘Here lives the Conservative party 
or the corporation of London.’”’ Again, to take another instance, a rail- 
way station door says, ‘‘Here works the great King Steam,’’ while that 
of the Bank of England mutters, ‘‘Here broods God Bullion.’’ Often, 
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of course, the great gateway is great with some purely physical require- 
ment, as that at Bow Street, which not merely symbolizes magisterial 
pomp, but were it smaller would crack the cranium of ‘‘Black Maria’s’’ 
driver. 

There is a word more to be said upon this subject of size before we go 
to the happier aspects of doors and their humanity. We live in a uni- 
verse where most things are relative, and the use of size in its absolute- 
ness is profoundly melancholy. Mere size as an end in itself is a humili- 
ating evidence of man’s smallness. As it happens, there are but few 

classes of buildings 
in which size can 
be made absolute, 
and for a very sim- 
ple reason. You 
can, as we have 
seen,increase doors 
to any size and 
without any limit 
save the ever-di- 
minishing limita- 
tions of material. 
You can increase, 
and do increase, 
the height and 
other dimensions 
of rooms beyond 
all power to live 
happily in them, 
but you cannot in- 
crease steps be- 
yond the limit of a 
man’s legs, and 
usually the bigger 
a man’s front door 
is the shallower he 
wants his stairs. 
The steps, there- 
fore, will regulate 
the scale of the 
whole, and though 
in a building like 
St. Peter’s at 
Rome, where there 
are not steps suffi- 
ciently obvious to 
invite comparison, 
the architect can 
increase every fea- 
ture in such perfect 
proportion that the 
money spent in 
REIGATE sheer size is abso- 
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lutely thrown away—or shall I 
say dedicated—as far as the effect 
of size is concerned, in an ordi- 
nary building the steps and stairs 
will always prevent the bombast 
of size from being lost for mere 
want of a standard of reference. 
I do not forget that even in St. 
Peter’s the presence of common 
mortals will remind you when 
you think about it that the scale 
is gigantesque, but for some 
reason steps do this even better 
than human beings. If any one 
doubts the effect of steps in 
establishing the seale of gran- 
deur in a building of colossal 
proportions, let him, in looking 
up Ludgate Hill at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, first hold his hand to 
hide the steps, and then with- 
draw it, and note how the reali- 
zation of the size follows. 

I suppose that the humanity At DorkING 
of doorways has never been bet- 
ter emphasized than in the English architecture of the last century, and it 
is from this period that the illustrations which accompany this paper are 
mainly drawn. The early days of the English Renaissance showed as 
regards external architecture no excess of modesty. We may without 
calumny brand the sixteenth-century elevations as meretricious. With 
the next age came chastity. Inigo Jones and his Palladianism bore the 
mark of comely propriety. The next age—the age of Anne—was prim, 
if you like, and eminently modest, but it was reserved for the reign of 
the brothers Adam and their contemporaries to reduce elevation (or 
exalt it) {0 prudery. They at least were no Pharisees. 

I will not stay here to discuss whether it is altogether ignoble to con- 
sider that architecture may be composed of stock bricks and rectangular 
holes. I am not sure but that there is a nobility of asceticism here 
which stands on a high level; with this, however, I will not make our 
concern. I am only anxious now to give attention to the fact that the 
men of this school were not the men to forget the door and its human- 
ity. In the bleakest specimen of ‘‘brick-and-hole’’ architecture, if it be 
of the good period, there is at least some recognition—often a very 
hearty recognition—of the admirable theory or tradition that the front 
door is, so to speak, a bit of the inside whose duty it is to come to the 
front with a welcome to the passer-by, and to show without some touch 
of the hospitality within. 

The mere function of giving shelter between bell ringing and door 
opening provides an initial excuse for geniality. 

In the very houses where bells are absent and even knockers, and where 
the door-opener has only to step across the floor of one room before the 
visitor is let in, the same amenity of shelter, or pretended shelter, is 
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often afforded as the one external luxury of the house. At the village 
of Robin Hood’s Bay there is a special type of cottage door shelter— 
beautiful and local. So far as I know, it is confined to the village itself, 
and is unknown even in the neighborhood. It consists not of the usua! 
lid on brackets—that is common enough all over the country—but of a 
delicately designed head, often pedimental, carried by fantastically 
shaped jambs, which project gradually as they reach the top. 

In houses of more pretension, a favorite device in all parts of Eng- 
land is the well-known and graceful shell. A bracket on either side, 
springing either from a pilaster or from a less ambitious jamb, supports 
the angles of the shelter, the moldings of which between the supports 
recede in a semi-circular form. Upon the basis of the curved plan 
thus formed is erected, if one may apply such a term to vacuity, a hol- 
low, which takes approximately the shape of a quarter sphere. When it 
is added that the brackets carry all the foliage they can, that the frame- 
work of the whole is composed of the formal delicacies of a Roman cor- 
nice, and that the 
hollow is imprinted 
with the convolu- 
tions of a conven- 
tional shell, all has 
been said by way 
of description that 
can be said, except 
by drawing. But 
there is an inner 
sentiment in the 
thing that cannot 
be passed over, any 
more than it can be 
drawn or described. 
In itself it is a car- 
dinal proof that 
your Englishman 
is, or at one time 
was, no utilitarian. 
The shell porch is 
as arrant a piece of 
useless beauty as 
you may lay your 
finger on in a long 
search. Its logical 
origin, to be sure, 
is the board and 
bracket which, in 
simpler doorways, 
keeps the rain off 
the waiting visitor. 
To this simple ex- 
pedient art has, bit 
by bit, added the 
luxuries of beauty, 
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twisting and 
turning first 
one feature and 
then another, 
until as a result 
a composition 
was produced 
whose fair and 
fascinating out- 
line merited 
adoption and 
repetition. 
But in the 
march of beau- 
ty, how far has 
the claim of 
function been 
forgotten! 
Ours is a coun- 
try neither 
equatorial nor 
windless, so 
that neither 
sun nor rain 
is vertical in 
its attacks. 
It comes to 
pass, therefore, 
that the man at 
the door, unless 
he chooses care- 
fully his hour 
and his day, 
will get neither LEWISHAM VICARAGE 
shade nor shel- 
ter from the fait white woodwork which sits like a smile on the face of 
his friend’s abode. Thank heaven, there are better things in this life 
than commodity and common 
sense, and thank heaven, too, for 
the shell porch, which is evidence 
in point. 

They used to say that the 
beautiful is the useful, and when 
beaten from that ground by the 
discovery that in architecture 
many things have outgrown their 
use but not their beauty, many 
would fall back on the theory 
that whatever is beautiful but not 
useful must at least represent 
what has once known utility. 

BaTTLE, SUSSEX Perhaps they are right even in 
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pieces we are just now discuss- 
ing. It is not a very beautiful 
one, chiefly on account of the 
adoption—nearly always indis- 
ereet—of the Corinthian order; 
but the columns being free and 
having pilasters behind them 
are in a sense more orthodox 
than the treatments which em- 
ploy pilasters only. Again, this 
is a real porch, a shelter how- 
ever shallow. 

Two other examples here 
presented show, if showing were 
needed, how much more comely 
in their use are orders other than 
the Roman Corinthian. The 
door of the Brentford house, 
which boasts what one may call 
the Adamite version of the Greek 
Corinthian, is obviously more 
decorous. The modillions to be 


this case, the great conventional 
shell unknown of mortal fish 
was useful once, if one comes to 
think of it, for did not Botti- 
celli’s ‘‘Venus’’ sail to land in 
just such a conch? 

This is no historical account 
of doors and doorways, nor even 
a logical one, else I would accuse 
myself of violated precedence in 
plunging thus early into the ad- 
vanced glories of the shell. [| 
should have spoken earlier of 
what one may call ‘‘entablature 
doorways’’ in general. I say 
entablature doorways, not col- 
umnar doorways, because there 
are many examples that enjoy 
the entablature without columns, 
and in the majority of cases 
where a columnar treatment is 
used pilasters are substituted for 
the round pillars of stricter 
architecture. 

I suspect that a doorway like 
my first Reigate example is the 
archetype of all classic frontis- 
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sure are missed, but 
their absence is more 
than made up for by 
the brilliant chastity 
of the whole composi- 
tion. There is one 
fault, small but awful, 
which a layman’s eye 
would perhaps pass 
over—the slight ex- 
cess in the diameter 
immediately above 
the necking of the 
capitals. This is no 
doubt a crime rather 
of execution than of 
design, but it is a la- 
mentable defect in a 
work of art whose 
niceties are as delicate 
as the beauty of a 
face. The Doric example from Southwold is also singularly delicate in 
its propriety; but it lacks what is often an important grace in doorways 
of this type—the happy fitting of the circular fanlight into the polygonal 
space formed by the junction of the pediment lines and the frieze. 

From examples of this sort, where the columns stand free, it is but a 
step to a simpler and less functional, but scarcely less beautiful type in 
which the columns are attached to the face of the wall. Here, as in the 
two examples given, utility gives way wholly to ornament. There is no 
pretense of shelter; the entire composition, columns and entablature, 
has become frankly a framework, and nothing more. Were I called to 
choose between these two, I would be honest, give up the choice, and 
clamor for compromise. Give me, I would say, the Dorking Ionics com- 
bined with the Reigate door. 

The next stage in the development—if I may continue this process of 
evolution which is possibly logical, but not necessarily historical—is 
the reduction of the attached columns to mere pilasters. Of this I can 
here offer but one example, a Doric doorway at Lewisham. I confess a 
preference for other types, but this is no implication that I deny the 
beauty of this one. 

Of the doorways that altogether discard the column, even in its pilas- 
ter form, there is no lack of examples either.in the world at large or on 
these pages. Their habit is to carry a more or less projecting cornice on 
a corbel or console. Sometimes these corbels take their bed on a plain 
face adjoining the door frame—sometimes upon the frame itself, some- 
times upon a sort of parody of a pilaster. There are cases in which 
cherubs form a part either of the supporting members or of the decora- 
tion, being no doubt a Protestant version of the blessing which the 
Roman Church invokes in the words, Inter pearietes domus istius angeli 
Tui lucis inhabitent. 

But we have been dealing in details, and have lost sight of the door- 
humanity. Do you notice that the houses on which these doorways 
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grow are very largely buildings of extreme simplicity? They have per- 
haps a bit of extravagance about their eaves-cornices—which the photo- 
graphs do not show—but their walls are mostly plain brick, and their 
windows plain openings formed in the simplest fashion of which their 
material admits. But what of the doorway? It could have been a 
plain opening, too—a severe oblong, with a square brick arch atop 
and plain brick sides, filled with the simplest possible framing of 
wood that would keep out thieves and weather. Had it been,so, it 
would in many of the examples only have been in keeping construc- 
tionally with the ascetic character of the rest of the work. But 
what do we find instead?—elaboration, expense, excess, affectation— 
if you dare to use the word when you should say rather studied 
grace—and sometimes frivolity. These qualities, what are they but 
human? What you find in these doors is no rule of thumb from 
the polytechnics, no mere offspring of builder’s craft and borough 
by-laws, but a bit of pure human effusion. Let me go further and 
strain a point, for what good is there in points if you can’t strain 
them? You know what ‘‘humanity’’ meant among the Quattrocentists. 
To-day, at Oxford, we keep that meaning alive in giving the name 
of litere humaniores to the whole wealth of classic literature and the 
histories and philosophies which it contains. It has been well said 
that the two great discoveries of the Renaissance were the discovery of 
the world and the discovery of man. And the man whom the men of 
that date found was no new man, but the old Adam of Greece and Rome. 
Humanity with them was classicism; the humanists indeed were students 
of man, but the man-nature they studied was the man of their own dead 
Italy and the man of Hellas. Now for our stretched point, if, indeed, 
it can be said to be stretched. The door of these last-century houses is 
certainly human in the sense that 
it, most of all features of the 
house, breathes a spirit of classic 
tradition. We live among mir- 
acles, and so rub shoulders with 
the marvelous that we deny the 
wonder of half the portents which 
lie under our noses; but of all the 
astonishing things that a traveler 
hurries past as he finds his way 
through remote country villages 
and little sleepy market towns, 
there is to my mind nothing so 
amazingly ineredible as the ubi- 
quitous witness of that fantastic 
and lovable revival which took 
place between the shores of the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean 
four hundred years ago. And in 
all this multitude of testimony 
there is nothing that bears its 
part so bravely and so consist- 
ently as the front door of a solid, 
ELTHAM stolid, insular Briton’s house. 
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ilere, if anywhere, on the face of a home, however simple, is found 
the opportunity for Latinism—or, if you will, for humanism—and thus 
it comes about by a chain of circumstances ‘too strong to be resisted 
and almost too marvelous to be believed that here a farmer, there a 
country doctor, now a publican, and now a grocer cherishes upon the 
countenance of his simple abode—or possibly only tolerates, but still 

intai the faithful echo of a great Italian culture which in itself 
was the echo of the art of two great dead nations. How appropriately 
the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker of many an unlearned 
hamlet might stand in his porch in all a Briton’s pride and say for him- 
self in more senses than he will ever understand, and in a language 
whose very survival is a proof of my contention, that world-known say- 
ing which an old suburban tossed across the garden wall in one of Ter- 
ence’s plays, Homo sum humani nihil a me alienum puto, which being 
interpreted in a free kind of way runs, ‘‘I am a man; what more do you 
want by way of excuse for my pilasters and entablature? My good sir, 
they are but humanities.’’ 

Some may think that the door designers who have been content to 
cling so closely to a limited range of types give evidence of a deficient 
fancy, and therefore of a deficient art. We know that identification of 
the power to design with a capacity for novelty and change. It is the 
very proof that the secrets of art are not the property of the multitude. 
The patient iteration of acknowledged beauty, the faithful continuance 
of tradition, the humility which seeks rather the production of excellence 
than the notoriety of novelty—all these are badges, not of mediocrity, 
but of that gracious continence which is the very mother of good art. 

PAUL WATERHOUSE. 
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ALICE M. KELLOGG. 
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ENAMELS 
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rker. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
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and sacred or legendary subjects on plaques of 
the decoration of dishes, ewers, coffers, caskets, 
s, vases, and other table furniture. In the seven- 
smeler’s art fell into decay, largely because of the 
arlier and more direct method, and the gradual 
led to its being regarded only as an inferior kind 


as briefly as possible the different methods of 


been practiced at various times. They fall natu- 
t classes: 
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n relief. 


embedded enamels, the earliest of all in point of 
is, commonly known from their French names as 
evé. : 
fundamental idea is to have a plate of metal (which 
|, of silver, or of copper), and to contrive on this 
rrangement of depressions or cells into which the 
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late of metal (generally either gold or copper) was 
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case is usually an opaque colored glass, having been ground to powder, 
is filled into these little cells, either with an iron tool or with a camel’s- 
hair pencil, according to the colored design previously arranged. The 
whole piece is then fired in the kiln, and as the enamel sinks in firing it 
may be necessary to put in more enamel and fire again, until it is found 
that the enamel after firing actually covers the cloisons. When this 
point has been reached the whole piece is ground or rubbed down until 
te work presents a smooth face, with every patch of color outlined by 
it: eloisons; it is then finally polished. The process of champlevé is 
ory similar, only instead of raising up the cloisons to form cells on the 

rface of the metal, the plate of metal itself was cut into, so as to form 

‘tle pits, or depressions, of the required shape, into which the enamel 
‘ould be placed and fired. After firing, rubbing down, and polishing, 
all the exposed parts of the metal were gilded, and the piece was returned 

the kiln for a final firing. 

Plique-a-jour is a very rare kind of cloisonné enamel, in which the 
oisons were bent into shape and soldered together without any back- 
ground of metal plate. In this way most beautiful jewels have been 
:anufactured of brilliant transparent enamel, set clear, and melted in a 

amework of gold. 

The second process — namely, of translucent enamel on relief —is 
‘arried out in a very different way, and with a very different result. 
(he subject is carved or beaten (repoussé) on the metal. <A thin coating 
f enamel is then applied, which, after firing, forms a film of translucent 
olored glass of great brillianey, through which the modeling of the 
subjeet shows, giving as much light and shade as may be desired. This 
style of enameling had its birth in Italy in the early part of the four- 
teenth century. It was generally executed on gold or silver, and the 
utmost care was needed in the firing to prevent the different colors 
employed from running together into a smudgy mass. It will at once be 
seen from this description of the process that it lent itself much more 
readily than the earlier methods to a realistic style of work, and thus led 
by a natural transition to the third method, which may be most accu- 
rately described as enamel-painting. 

In this third process, of painted enamel, the metal plate was entirely 
concealed by a coat of black or very dark colored enamel, spread upon the 
surface with a brush. After firing this was overlaid with a thin coat of 
white enamel, upon which the artist traced his design with a point. He 
then wiped away all the parts which were to remain black, and fired the 
plate again. To obtain modeling, he massed on white in the lighter parts 
to give greater relief, and finally added a few tonches of gold or color to 
relieve the whole. This was, in brief, the general process adopted by 
the Limoges enamelers when their work reached its highest point of 
realism and technical skill in the hands of Leonard Limousin. 

It may be interesting, at all events to my fellow-craftsmen, if I 
deseribe briefly the methods employed in my own work. In the present 
day the enamels are usually fired in gas kilns, but living in the country 
and having no gas, [ have still to use the old-fashioned kiln fired with 
coke or charcoal. The enamels to be fired are placed in a ‘‘muffle,’’ 
around which I pile small pieces of coke, say about the size of a walnut. 
With care and attention it is possible to get with such simple means any 
required degree of heat. 
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ROBERT HILTON. 
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ica, a mere means to an end; nor is it an end to means, if the 

pun may be permitted. For it is not conducted loosely, as it 

often is with us. In England living is living; it is enjoyment, 
not show nor struggle to keep up appearances. No one hears in Eng- 
land the national cry of our housekeepers, worn out with struggling and 
scuffling and panting, lamenting inability to keep expenses within rea- 
sonable limits, but not knowing how to try. ‘‘We are so tired of house- 
keeping,’’ they say at last; ‘‘we are going to try ‘boarding’ for a while!’’ 
No one ‘‘tries boarding’’ in England who can crouch under a roof, how- 
ever mean, and eall it her own. 

There is, it is true, in London, which has become largely American- 
ized, a growing complaint of the so-called ‘‘independence’’ and 
‘demands’’ of servants. The lament makes an American housekeeper 
laugh. If those grumbling householders knew what they were deploring 
they would cease to deplore! Sunday evening out for a cook seems to 
them an innovation searcely to be brooked; to be addressed by name— 
another novel phase of English servant life—an impertinence meriting 
instant dismissal. These fortified ones have never dreamed of the jaunty 
familiarity, the answerings back, the requisitions for whole afternoons 
and evenings, the remote accostings, of our ladies of the backstairs. 
Even in an ordinary London boarding-house of the cheap variety, the 
slavey waits with dumb respect, when on ‘‘show duty”’ at least, and even 
‘‘begs pardon’’ before she is impudent tothe lodger or landlady behind 
the scenes. In the country in England, to which city and imported 
ways have not yet penetrated, the servants are still respectful and 
attached. They respect themselves, too, most of them, and are dignified 
and often grateful. Expenses are fixed there, too, and if not small, 
certainly never fabulous, as with us. The housekeeper does not hesi- 
tate to inform the green-grocer that his vegetables are ‘‘quite ridiculous’’ 
as to dearness, and the butcher that his cuts are enormously expensive— 
beyond reason, if they ever soar so high. But the ‘‘tradespeople,’’ 
anxious to conserve household and traditional custom, mend their ways, 
and go back to conventional charges without more than a murmur. It is 
so with established neighborhoods in London. A huge percentage of 
profit for a short time does not appear to the London butcher lucrative 
in the long run. This does not apply, of course, to the districts where 
Americans have put up the prices, as they have done all over the world 
wherever they have been able to contaminate commerce. 


H OUSEKEEPING in England is a fine art. It is not, as in Amer- 
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country where bread is baked in the house. 
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ist is light. It consists of tea, eggs, and toast or 
an oceasional bit of bacon or broiled kidney, and 
may help himself from the sideboard, if he likes. 
The expense of this meal 
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to-do class, corresponding in means to our richer sort of married clerks 
and salaried men. A family with $2,500 to $3,000 in London would 
live in this way, and save a good third of its income. 

At dinner there is far more ceremony, but not much more to eat. 
Ordinarily there would be soup or fish, hardly both, an entrée, and every 
third night a roast. If there should be chicken or cutlets, a pitce de 
resistance would have to be served oftener; but that is the average. 
Salad is not considered essential, and sweets are not thought of, except 
perhaps in gooseberry time, for gooseberry tart and fool and frappé few 
Hnglish mouths can resist. Sherry opens and port closes the feast; 
champagne rarely appears at all, and claret is an after-dinner wine in 
ingland. Beer is drunk for commonest occasions, and ‘‘cold mutton’’ 
i; oftener than not the principal dish of dinner. Coffee is not de rigueur 

all, ‘except for dinner-parties; and indeed there is a much more 
marked difference between every-day and great occasion dinners than 
(here is with us. 

Luncheon might cost for four persons at the rate mentioned, eight 
pence each, and dinner possibly ten pence. If there were four in the 
family the whole cost of food per day on an average might easily be 
brought inside $1.70. Wine and tea and beer, or ‘‘spirits,’’ would aug- 
inent this to—how much? Perhaps $1.85, or even $2. It may easily be 
een how comfortable a family would feel if it spent such a small pro- 
portion of its estate in food. The house requires more servants, and 
servants require beer; but rents are lower, and English houses are pro- 
verbially unheated. English grate fires do little more than take off the 
chill, and there are few of them. Lights also are meagerly provided. 
An American family keeping house in London would never be satisfied 
with the half-lit, half-warmed houses, so its expenses would be greater. 
But it is not of Americans in London that we are now speaking. 

As the income grows larger, expenses are increased, but the ratio is 
always respected. It is this that makes the social fabric so firm. If 
sons have to be sent to public-school or to the university, so much must 
be laid aside for these expenses. There is no question of cutting John 
off from his education that mother may entertain or Mary have more 
frocks. John’s schooling, according to his station, is more important 
than dinners or dresses. 

Housekeepers make a business of their domestic calling. They don’t 
talk about it as if it were a burden, or try to get rid of it. The sugar 
and tea and eggs are weighed out for the day, the orders are written 
down, the menu is made out. If a new dusting-cloth is needed, it is 
provided, with solemn injunctions as to how long it must last, and severe 
strictures on the carelessness that used up the last one a day too soon. 
Corners and cupboards are investigated, mending is given out, and there 
is a general overhauling of everything early in the day. Then domestic 
matters are dismissed till the next morning. Time is therefore at the 
disposal of the housekeeping lady for charitable visits, shopping, read- 
ing, sewing, writing, walking, riding, or driving through the day. The 
system has its excellencies, and indeed one can hardly see a flaw in it. 
The money lasts, although that part of it, the English lady who has fur- 
nished these details says, is the hardest, because it sometimes keeps one 
awake at night, worrying over what is to be cut out of the ‘‘stores’’— 
meaning food stores—to mend the plate-glass window Jamie broke with 
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NOTES 
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sash; upon these are made to pass the shade fixture, making it possible 
to place it at the top, bottom, or in the middle of the window, thus 
securing ventilation, shade, and privacy, exactly as one desires. 

The construction is extremely simple, and the shade is operated by 
a cord at the right, which again is fastened by winding or looping over 
a brass fixture near the sill. It does not, moreover, require new shades 
or rollers, as these may be lifted from the old brackets and placed in 
the ‘‘adjuster.’’ 


7E present herewith the picture of a novelty which has recently 
W been designed in Germany. It is an egg cooker and set 
of egg cups, made 
from sketches by H. E. von 
Berlepsch. Whether the 
housekeeper will find the 
cooking of eggs at the table 
a satisfying accompaniment 
to the making of tea or coffee 
remains to be seen, but there 
can be no doubt that some 
arrangement of this sort 
would prove useful to trav- 
elers. It is interesting in 
any event as a new departure 
in dining-room furnishings 
and an evidence that the arts 
and crafts movement in Ger- 
many is not limited to con- 
ventional subjects. Eaa Cooker AND Cups 
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It is not possible for us to publish all the answers to queries addressed to this 
l\epartment, and, therefore, it is quite necessary that each person writing for advice 
hould give full address, and, of course, the name. If these questions may not be 
nswered promptly in the following issue of the magazine, we shall make every effort 
» send a reply by mail. 


I wish very much to have your advice in regard to a couch cover for my living- 
oom. The present one is of ‘‘Bagdad,’’ and I would like to replace it with something 
lifferent. I wish to secure a high-backed, high-armed settle, and until I can afford 
o buy that I do not wish to spend much upon re-covering my old one, which is simply 
. very large wide box-couch. 


For the couch, if not too expensive, I should prefer a good shade of green or red 
velour, whichever your room demands. I faney green would be the better; a $1.50 
juality would last long enough perhaps if you anticipate buying another piece of fur- 
iiture soon. It may simply be a piece thrown over the couch, like the ‘‘Bagdad,”’ 
.dged with some heavy gimp, or it may be nailed on the sides, plain, with a bunch of 
plaits at either corner. Over the top a piece should be placed, covering only the top 


if the nailed-on material around the box; this cover should have a border of gimp or 
galloon. The latter arrangement is more convenient, and keeps in better order. Some 
excellent jutes are to be seen in the shops. They wear fairly well, and are most 
attractive in color and weave. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 

May I trouble you, please, to give me a color-scheme for the living-room, den, 
and dining-room of a cottage? Ihave some bric-a-brac and many pictures, and there 
are some old mahogany chairs to be recovered (with green corduroy, possibly). I 
would like to use a great deal of old red. The thing that puzzles me most is the color 
for tinting dining-room walls, upon which we expect to hang a number of old blue 
china plates of a shade of blue that is a trifle difficult to manage. The woodwork is 
all Oregon pine, in natural finish ; would this look well with old red walls? Do you 
not think that light-colored wood cheapens the effect of any room but a really elegant 
one? There is a bric-a-brac molding running all around the living-room, and there is 
a settle at right angles to the fireplace. If the settle were left in this natural pine 
and the rest of the woodwork ebonized or otherwise treated, would not the effect be 
patehy ? 


Nothing starts a scheme of decoration better than taking a fixed fact for the 
motive, which, in this case, would seem to be the dining-room, with its goodly num- 
ber of ‘‘ blue-and-white china plates.’’ In more than one decorative scheme we have 
found a deep yellow—pumpkin comes closest to the shade—an excellent background 
for the blue of china or pottery. We should like the dining-room done in this deep 
yellow, with old blue furnishings; the ceiling should be of pale yellow, and the wood- 
work as it is ought to be sympathetic. A table cover of old blue velour edged with gilt 
galloon would be charming, and would make a decisive splash of color that would add 
emphasis to the scheme of blue and yellow. For the living-room an old red would be 
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waiting. The general remarks are all we may offer through this medium of pen and 
paper, but the room treated in the manner described will assume a much more perma- 
nent style, which will be elegant, we believe, and will take on a character wholly 
unsuspected in its present state. 








B. C., Kansas City, wishes suggestions as to furnishing den. Size, thirteen by 
sixteen feet; one large window to the south; ceiling high. He has red Scotch rug, 
mahogany Morris chair, with dark green corduroy cushions, and a walnut bookcase; 
and he wishes two hundred and fifty or three hundred dollars to cover the expense. 


The ‘‘red Scotch rug’’ would seem to start the scheme of decoration for the ‘‘den,’’ 
for which suggestions are desired. With it a red ‘wall and ceiling several shades 
lighter would begin a sturdy groundwork very suitable for a room of this description. 
The woodwork may be painted red, also, or may be stained a Flemish oak color, if of 
hardwood; the furniture we should prefer of Flemish oak; cushions and covering of 
green corduroy; hangings at doors of same material. A settle, or even a pair of them, 
in a large room is appropriate. One used as a table with a bench along one side makes 
an ever-ready seat, very convenient for writing, looking over large and heavy books, 
ete. Where there are children, such a bench is admissible, more practicable by far 
than several chairs, which are difficult to place conveniently, and are apt to be either 
too low or too high. A large round table is also a good piece of furniture for a room of 
this sort. Settees and arm-chairs of plain oak frames with caned backs and seats, 
cushioned with mattress-like cushions are, we think, an improvement upon the heavy 
upholstered couches and chairs. In the large south window should be as many plants 
as feasible; one or two large pots are preferable to several small ones. We have seen 
lately a pretty little device for bits of green. Two square yellow pots were hung over 
a pulley by chains, allowing one to hang a little lower than the other. These were 
filled with some vine-like greens which would be delightful in a window too much used 
to permit of large plants, or, indeed, even with them these hanging pots would not be 
amiss. This room should have plenty of books and magazines, comfortable chairs, 
and good lights to enjoy them. 

These notes must of necessity be of a general character. The individual needs of 
those who may occupy the room must govern them and fill in the minor detail, 
whieh will add character, comfort, and attractiveness. The treatment should be 
large and livable; informality should reign supreme. 








Please suggest a color scheme for small plain cottage adapted to colonial treat- 
ment. It is an old house, which must be painted and papered outside andin. There 
is no furniture that need be considered except a piano in rosewood and a dining-room 
set of light oak. New rugs, carpets and matting, and new shades are required for the 
whole house. I have tamboured white net curtains for five rooms. Shall I paint 
the outside yellow with white trimmings, and should the blinds and window shades be 
the same color as the house? 


With an old house, like the one for which a scheme of decoration is asked, there 
is no particular reason for this or that style. Paint and paper must be used freely, 
and very charming results may be obtained, oftener, perhaps, than with newer and 
grander houses where greater effort is irresistible, and in consequence there is less 
mellowness and stability, without which the real house lacks charm. A good soft 
yellow with white trimming would be excellent for the outside of the house; the 
window sashes we like done in dark green, as well as the blinds or shutters. The 
shades may be near the color of the house, only a little darker, and to have all the 
windows curtained alike gives a dignified appearance outside, much to be desired. 
The “‘tamboured white net’’ may be repeated, or used for back rooms. We usually 
prefer figured muslin curtains, either plain or ruffled, but it is not a fast rule, and an 
individual preference may be quite properly used. The woodwork would better be all 
painted ivory white. If well done, it looks appropriate for cottage or mansion, is not 
so difficult to keep clean as is supposed, and wears well. The hardwood rail of the 
stair banister should be thoroughly cleaned, rubbed down, and polished; the banister 
painted white, but the steps dark like the rail. A strip of plain carpet, or of one 
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figured (but of one color two shades) should be used on the stairway. The carpet 
should be of the color of walls. The hall, having only light from the rooms open- 
ing off, would better be ng with a strong yellow, ceiling two shades lighter, floor 
painted dark mahogany, with rugs and strips of golden brown carpet; furniture of 
mahogany. The parlo uuld be papered alike—a flowered, striped, or a striped 
paper mitered so as to form panels from floor to ceiling about three feet wide; cei!- 
ing cream or pale green there is enough green in paper to warrant it. The picture 
molding should be placex the top of the wall, and colored green and white, to bring 
the wall and ceiling well together. Furniture, mahogany; floors either painted or va: 
nished and rubbed dow carpeted with plain carpet. Green for floor and furnitm 
covering would be the |} \ small chair or sofa pillow here and there should be of 
flowered brocade to n gay wall hangings up a little with the plain green patches 
of floor and furniturs 

The living-room may have a striped paper in red, or a plain red wall—a purplis): 
red of a mulberry tone, v ould like. This would be very good for the dining-room, 
as well. Large splashe ‘ color give breadth and largeness to a house, and show a 
restraint in color very irable for good results. Flemish oak furniture for bot! 
living-room and dining-room would be more wearable, and would make a pleasani 
variety. The fireplace the dining-room may be of brick or tile, something very 
plain, dark, and rich; 1 of Flemish oak; fender and fire-irons and fire utensils al! 
of brass; carpet a dee irplish red. If preferred with the Flemish oak mantel, 
cream tile may be used iron andirons and fire appliances. The woodwork in th: 
dining-room may be p | dark, the color of the walls if more attractive, leaving 
the woodwork of livir m white. Do not grain it, however, to imitate Flemish 
oak; no grained wood « rives good results. 


[ have written to s of your advertisers for designs of stuffs and schemes, but 
would be grateful for a restion from you for decorating a room fourteen by sixteen 
feet, with eleven-foot inch ceiling. It faces east and north, and opens into a 
large gallery with a de ated window, which has three openings in it, with small 
diamond light sash. 7 is a bay-window looking eastward with three windows in 
front and two on sidé The furniture in the room is a fine heavy set of white, or 
bird’s-eye, maple. We not care about the cost, but would prefer to leave the room 
in its present shape—tl we would not care to remove the doors or casings, or any 
part of the woodwork. The facings of doors and windows are broad and molded in a 
good colonial detail. use is old. 


With woodwork a1 rniture of such light wood, it is necessary to give some 
depth of color to the pay; nd coverings. A soft deep green or a mulberry red would 
be admirable for the w ind ceiling, but from the plan of room submitted to us, we 
find the carpet to have neral blue tone—it seems thus fixed that the room should 
be a blue one—old blue ething that will hold its own against the blue of the carpet 
will be the best. This icular shade is not easy to find. We have seen, however, 
a blue in cartridge pap: d another in tapestry burlap that should be the right tone 
to start with. It is very rming with bird’s-eye maple, but will need touches of old 
rose and some gilt to bi the color up and out; otherwise the old blue is apt to get 

‘muddy’’and to make gy impression not aitogether pleasant. The ceiling should 
be blue, two shades lis ; and around the edge like a border, meeting the cove or 
wall, might run a flows paper—the full width—of some soft pink or green tones. 
On the inner edge a 1 ow molding should be placed, to give finish, and colored 
some shade from the paper, to bring all together. In the angle of wall and ceiling a 
molding should be ap] and this also colored shades of blue, with one or two 
straight lines of gilt, ps ps. It is quite possible that the center of the ceiling would 
better be colored crean pale green. This must be decided with paper and carpet 
before one. These replies do not promise to be inviolable; they are suggestions, to 
use or to discard. But we feel sure that the above direction well carried out would 
prove a charming sche and not necessarily very expensive. The furniture would 
better be covered with elin’’ blue velour, or the worsted damask, costing $3.50 a 
yard. Just the right | rm in flowered damask or jute would also be attractive. 
White swiss curtains he only thing for this room, ruffled or plain. And there 
should be plenty of gre« ants, large of leaf and deep of color. In your hot climate 
the blue and green eff« vould be exceedingly grateful, and with the bird’s-eye maple 
and white curtains, should make a very attractive room. 





